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ONSIDER those gifts you really 
enjoy giving—like those for Mother, 
Dad, and the best girl friend—gifts you that Lasts 
hope will bring happiness every day of 4 
the year for years to come. ; a( All Year 
These gifts, let’s not forget, must bring 
that big, Christmas-morning _ thrill! 
They’ve got to be attractive, yet prac- 
tical—and fit the Christmas budget, too. 
Here’s a suggestion. Take a look at 
these new, smart-looking General Elec- 
tric appliances. Your electrical dealer 
has many more—in every price range. 
Ask him to help you select your impor- Jules extrocion “52.30 
tant gifts. < 





If you want to give 

yourself a real thrill, 

give General Electric . WAFFLE MAKER 
A ° ° } with tested recipes 
gifts this Christmas. 2 Model shown . . $5.50 
General Electric Co., ' 


Schenectady, N. Y. COFFEE MAKER, 


CLEANER. Model shown, $44.95 
Others from $29.95 





SINGER SUGGESTS 


These Electric Servants 





Sturdy console, with combination 
knee or foot control. Model No. 50. 
In walnut or mahogany. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


—on easy terms! 


this week and see how easy it is to own 
one of these miracle labor-savers? The terms 
are low. . . and the name Singer insures you 
long years of pleasure and satisfaction. 


Wr NOT VISIT your nearest Singer Shop 


If you request it, a bonded Singer represent- 
ative will come out and make a trade-in esti- 
mate on your old machine . . . without obli- 
gation on your part. 


Hand Vacuum—makes 
quick work of cleaning 
stair carpets, draper- 


ies, furniture. Com- 
plete set of cleaning 
tools and paint spray. 


Singer Automatic Electric Iron — with 
fabric gauge which makes it possible 
to regulate heat for any material. Eas- 
ier, quicker, safer to use. 


With this inexpensive motor and light, 
you can make an Electric out of your 
treadle machine. 


Singer Two-Speed Vacuum 
Cleaner, with built-in head- 
light, powerful suction, 
motor-driven brush for 
sweeping and cleaning. 


CL 


Write for free copy of ““New Fashions For You and Your 
Home,” and the address of your nearest Singer Sewing 
Center. This fascinating book is full of decorating ideas in 
color, economy hints on clothes-planning. Address: 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
149 BROADWAY, DEPT. M 731, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Editor’s Chat 








SIMPLE—GREAT 


At the top of a hill in a little country grave- 

yard overlooking Oyster Bay on Long Island is 

the grave otf 

Theodore Roose- 

velt. Nearby are 

the graves of 

neighbors 

—country folk. 

T he Young 

Memorial Ceme- 

tery was first set 

aside as a burial 

place in 1658. It 

is quiet and peace- 

ful, wooded and 

bathed by setting 

suns; much like 

your own country 

churchyard. A 

cotton-tail scam- 

pered away as I climbed the hill. Outside the 
small burial plot on a stone is carved: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
said 
Keep your eyes on the stars, and 
Keep your feet on the ground. 


SNOW FLAKES 


Catch one snow flake on a black cloth. Ex- 
amine it with a magnifying glass. It is bril- 
liant, beautiful and sparkling. Millions fall, 
and though the designs be intricate, no two are 
just alike. Do you marvel? It is just snow. 
To some it suggests shovelling, and wet, cold 
feet ; to the city dweller, a beautiful white blan- 
ket to be quickly dirtied by soot. In the wheat 
belt it means crops; to Mary and Bobbie, slid- 
ing, skiing, rabbit hunting, and happy snowball 
fights; to the high mountains, it is glaciers and 
pure cold trout streams; to the plant in the 
ground, protection. When snow melts, it makes 
mud. Depending on our mental attitude, snow- 
flakes may be marvelous gems, a symbol of 
joyous times, or mud. There are many things 
almost as interesting and intricate about us 
and offering a choice of mental joy or mud. 
For instance the growth of a seed, or the per- 


formance of that unseen something that comes 
silently on wires and is called electricity. 


CHRISTMAS LIGHTS 


A story on how to make attractive center- 
pieces for Christmas tables from cardboard 
boxes, cotton and tinsel, illuminated by Christ- 
mas tree lamps, has been returned to its author. 
It was an interesting account of how to do 
something with electricity to make Christmas 
more cheery. “We were sorry to return the ar- 
ticle, for it might have helped to make your 
Christmas table different. But Christmas tree 
lamps—particularly the inexpensive ones that 
most of us use, make a bad combination when 
assembled in a paper box with cotton, tinsel 
and tissue. 

Electric lights of all kinds are very safe in 
comparison with candles or oil lamps. They 
may be used safely as tree or table decorations. 
Certain precautions should, however, be taken. 
Lamps get hot. Under certain conditions they 
might set fire to such inflammable materials 
as tissue paper and cotton. Better not pack 
them closely together in lighted ornaments. 
In using lights on trees be careful not to have 
“icicles” draped so they will make contact be- 
tween two lamps on a string. Any metal such 
as an “icicle” or tinsel might cause a short 
circuit. 

Outdoor lamps and special outdoor wiring 
are practically weatherproof. Such lamps are 
very effective in decorating living trees and 
shrubbery in the yard. 

Floodlights produce striking effects when 
turned against an attractive front door with a 
Christmas wreath, or when used to light up a 
shapely tree or the front of a light colored 
house. Such floodlights are available from 
$1.50 up, and are useful many times through 
the year for parties, night work in the barn- 
yard or to illuminate the parking area at a 
school or church social. 

Use Christmas lights freely. They are cheer- 
ful and express welcome and good will. Just 
use common sense with them. Avoid frayed 
cords and bare wires to electric trains and 
lamps, and keep lamps and cords out of reach 
of very small children. 





Our entire staff wishes you and yours a 
Merry Christmas! 


a on 
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Wired for Christmas 




















By GAIL MEREDITH 


T’S almost Christmas. Though the people of the 

world plunge themselves in wars, though na- 

tions fall and countries are lost over night, in 
the midst of the tumult and the wild madness of 
destruction, homes still go on. 

We are not far from Poland. Europe is just 
beyond our doorstep. We do not forget those 
broken homes whose walls can no longer shelter 
their builders, nor those other homes whose little 
children have been scattered abroad to escape 
the rain of bombs. Our hearts are full of tears 
for the griefs of women we have never seen. 

But here life must go on as usual. For the sake of 
the country itself and for the sake of our children’s 


under her Christmas 
Mrs. Hawthorne. 


Above: A mixer 
tree will thrill 


Lower Left: Mrs. Miller wants a dish- 
washer like this. 


Lower Right: Mrs. Randall 
stove in her stocking. 


wants a 
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future, we must keep 
the life inside our 
homes as joyous and 
normal as_ possible. 

So we are getting 
ready for Christmas. 
We are baking cook- 
ies and doing up the 
three - yard table 
cloth. We are getting 
out the Christmas 
tree trimmings and 
puzzling our heads 

over what to give mother or Aunt Sally. 

| do not know what your mother wants, but I 
can let you read some letters I’ve had this fall 
irom mothers the country over discussing what 
they would like to find under their Christmas tree 
on Christmas morning. 

Of course women want everything. Somebody 
wants a roaster and somebody wants a radio. 
Somebody wants a waffle iron and somebody else 
a washing machine. Somebody wants a personal 
air conditioner that isn’t invented yet—and some- 
body else will be satisfied with nothing less than 




































a push button genii to do her work. 

But Mrs. Hawthorne in DeRuyter, N. Y., 
wants just one thing and nothing more. Just one 
thing. An electric mixer. 

“I am one of those farm women who very much 
prefers to feed her family cakes and pies and 
cookies she bakes herself,” she wrote me last fall. 
“Not only because of the abundance of eggs and 
milk and butter on the farm which cries out to be 
put on the farmer’s table, nor because home baked 
goods are so much more nourishing and appetizing, 
but because of the joy of creation. 

“Still, doing one’s baking is a lot of work and 
I feel that an electric mixer would take out the 
drudgery and leave simply the fun of baking. 
There are so many uses to which I would put it. 
I would not store it away in the cupboard but 
keep it ever ready to use. It would surely earn 
its board and keep.” 

Mrs. R. S. Randall over in Coldwater, Michigan, 
wants any one of three things for Christmas. She 
wouldn’t return the electric mixer or the coffee 
maker if she got all three, but: 

“Come to think of it, I need most an electric 
stove,” she decides, “because I have cooked on and 
baked in the same range for twenty years. And 
she’s not as even dispositioned as she once was. 
Cakes fall on one side and rise on the other. Her 
control doesn’t function any more; so I’ve lost 
all control over her. With an electric stove there 
would be no doubt as to its performance always 
being dependable. My kitchen would be cool on 
hot days and when I want a fire in a hurry I can 
have it.” 

Out in Iowa there is a woman who is hoping 
and hoping to find a sewing machine under her 
tree. 

“Because I sew a great deal for our family and 
for outsiders, too, occasionally, I’d greatly appre- 
ciate an electric sewing machine,” writes Mrs. Ben 
H. Renken of Manson. “It wouldn’t have to be a 
very expensive kind, nor one enclosed in a beautiful 
cabinet, but one of a reliable make, portable, that 
could easily sit on my kitchen table. Our home is 
large enough to afford a sewing room upstairs, 
but in the summer it is often too hot to sew there, 
and in the winter much too cold. For me a port- 
able electric machine would have greater advant- 
ages since there are so many things I must watch 
even while sewing, and the kitchen is the most 
convenient place for that. 

“This summer we purchased an electric re- 
frigerator or it would probably have headed the 


Left: And dozens and dozens of folks 
say ‘‘Roaster," please. 


Below: The Shands want a radio. oouuanaee 
— 








list of things I'd like to have. Never have I en- 
joyed anything more, nor had such a delicious 
variety of foods. It really has become a necessity 
in the farm home rather than a luxury, I also 
have a washer, iron, toaster, waffle iron and hot 
plate so somehow it’s been like Christmas for me 
ever since the very night the electricity lighted 
every room in our home nine months ago. 

And in a letter to Santa Claus postmarked 
Fountain Inn, S. C., Mrs. S. L. Coleman puts 
forth a very convincing plea for a vacuum cleaner. 
I don’t see myself how Santa Claus could possibly 
ignore this letter and send her a couple of tennis 
raquets or a shot gun instead. 


Santa, See the Sand in My Rugs? 


“Dear Santa Claus,” she wrote, “I am hoping 
you are going to bring me that vacuum cleaner 
that I want so badly. I need it, Santa. You will 
see that I do if you will drop down the chimney 
and look at my home some night. We live in a 
sandy country and I have one husband and a pair 
of twin boys—seventeen. The sand they track in 
with their shoes and boots is enough to build up a 
good sized beach in a year. To say nothing of 
daughters away from home, who come back bring- 
ing their friends. A good time is had by all. 
But after the good time is over and they all de- 
part, Santa you should know about the backache. 
All that sweeping and beating of rugs. I wouldn’t 
care so much if I could get things clean. But I 
wear out my brooms, and still the fine sand snug- 
gles down in my rugs, and soon the rugs are wear- 
ing out, and then where is the money to come 
from to buy new ones? I ask you that, Santa? 


Won't it be cheaper in the long run for you to 
bring the vacuum cleaner this year than to bring 
me new rugs next year? A whole new set of 
rugs will be a strain on the budget, while a 
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Right: At home upstairs and down and 
on the kitchen table. 


Below: To get the sand out of Mrs. 
Coleman's rugs. 
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vacuum cleaner will make the rugs last years and 
years longer, to say nothing of saving liniment 
for aching muscles and saving the cost of 
doctor’s bills. 

“Then think of what it would be worth toward 
boosting the morale. A nice clean house with 
practically no effort, and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the dirt and dust are really gone, not just 
shooed about in the air to come to roost again 
as soon as the dust cloth is put away and the 
atmosphere settled. 

“And while you are about it, dear Santa, please 
bring me a good cleaner. I don’t think I am being 
unreasonable, for my husband has all kinds of 
equipment. I want my cleaner to keep my rugs 
spic and span and to keep on the job all over the 
house. I want it to have gadgets for penetrating 
crevices in divans and chairs; for whisking around 
the draperies where dust likes to hide; for keep- 
ing mattresses free from dust. In fact I want 
a cleaner capable of chasing sand out of every hid- 
den corner.’ 

But Mrs. Irvine Miller has Santa stumped. Or 
at least I think she has. Maybe if you read her 
letter, you'll be able to give him some suggestions 
about what he can leave in her stocking with 
the dishwasher when he’s making his rounds in 
Berwyn, Maryland. I guess you know how she 
feels because you’ve felt it yourself a hundred 
times no doubt. 

“At about 2 A.M. on Christmas morning I 
will fall into bed happy but utterly exhausted. 
Then I'll be wakened three or four hours later 
by excited childish voices and slide into my bath- 
robe and slippers to follow the voices downstairs. 

“I haven’t time to think of my own presents 
beneath the tree; nevertheless, there is one gift 
I have longed for all the years of my married 
life that I know will not be 
among them—an electric 
robot. 

“Yes, I want a robot, one 
with ability but no heart. I 
want something that could 
not possibly be a human be- 
ing, much less a mother, to 
go out into the kitchen and 
put on the coffee and the 
cocoa and start the dinner 
while I stay with the chil- 
dren. I want something to 
stuff the turkey, to peel the 
potatoes and the turnips 
and the squash. I know 
that my electric range will 
cook them to a turn, just 
as it baked the cookies and 
the Lady Baltimore cake 
and the plum pudding yes- 
terday, and the fruit cake 
a month ago, but it will be 
my hands that prepare 
them. My body will be in 

the kitchen but my heart 
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will be in the living room with the children. 

“And the dishes after dinner. Oh, yes, the 
entire family will help to clear the table and the 
biggest sister will wipe them, but oh so reluctantly. 
And I shall be reluctant, too, and a bit rebellious, 
that I must waste the magic of this day of days 
on so menial and time consuming a task. Only too 
well I know that the years are fleeting in which to 
enjoy little children on Christmas Day. 


A Robot for Dishwashing 


“Dishes, did I say? Well there is a real robot 
for that task. The electric dishwasher. That 
would save more work hours than any other ap- 
pliance I know. A washer and ironer is used 
only once a week, a vacuum cleaner two or three 
times, but in the farm house a dishwasher would 
be used three times a day. And by actual timing 
dishwashing consumes more time in my kitchen 
than any other household task. I want more time 
so I shall wish, as I have for many Christmas 
mornings past that my dear family would place 

the money they will use 
to delight me on_ that 
day into a fund that will 
grow into my electric dish- 
washer. 

“My children are grow- 
ing up. Two have already 
left to build nests of their 
own. I wonder if I shall 
have my electric robot in 
time to listen to my grand- 
children’s happy voices 
when they come home to 
find Santa at Grandmoth- 
ers?” 

There they are, the 
Christmas lists of your 
neighbors across the coun- 
try. The gifts they want 
run by electricity. They 
have planned it all out. It 
can’t be chance. You can 
see for yourself that each 
one has her mind made up. 
She’s wired for Christ- 
mas, 

















Upper: This is a simple homemade wood-sawing out- 
fit in the state of Washington. It is suitable for 
working up cord wood and branches and is easy 


to move about and set up where needed. 
A 2-horsepower motor will do this job. 


Lower Left: Plugging the portable motor in on a 
handy pole in the barnyard. Weatherproof, heavy- 
duty outlets are available for outdoor use, making 
it convenient to use portable motors about the 
farmstead. This saw was operated by a 5-horsepower 
motor on a Maryland farm. 


Lower Right: This motor-driven drag saw belongs to 
Glen Gitchel. Drag saws are very common on the 
Pacific Coast, but Mr. Gitchel lives in Michigan, 
3 miles south of Jamestown. The saw is powered by 
a '/-horsepower motor. It is operated on 230 volts 
so that a smaller and lighter rubber-covered service 
cord may be used. The saw is light in weight and 
easy to move from one cut to the next. It will cut 
any log from 4 inches to 3 feet in diameter. Mr. 
Gitchel splits one block, while the saw cuts off the 
next. It enables him to do the work of about three men. 





SAWING 


Most farms burn some wood in 
‘fireplace, cookstove, heating stove or 
furnace. Many farms have farm wood 
lots, and more should have them, not 
only for firewood but as a small lum- 
ber crop enterprise, as windbreaks or 
shelter belts and for shade. Wood 
lots in addition to provid- 
ing fuel, shelter and shade, 
when properly man- 
aged, also provide an in- 
come from logs for lum- 
ber, poles, posts or ties. 
In any case, where there 
are trees, there is saw- 
ing to be done; young 
timber which is thinned 
out, dead branches re- 
moved, branches and 
waste from saw logs and 
trees to be sold as cord 
wood. If you have 
other use for an electric 
motor of from 1% to 5 
hp, it will be a good help- 
er on the wood saw too. 
The electric motor has 
reserve power to pull 
through the knots and 
there is no trouble start- 
ing it in cold weather. 


Below: The saw rig shown here with tilting table and 
3-horsepower motor was devised by the New England 
Power Association. It is a self-contained unit and 
can saw wood from 2 to 12 inches in diameter. 
Peter Surabian of West Boylston, Massachusetts, who 
used it in 1938, says it is compact, easily operated 
and economical to use. He sawed approximately 
20 cords of wood from pieces ranging up to 
12 feet in length and did it very easily. 
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OSEPH BODWELL, who is nine parts poultry 

farmer and one part utility man, put himself 

through college raising chickens. He started 
with six hens. His father told him if he 
could pay for the feed he could keep the hens; 
otherwise he would have to give them back. He 
kept the hens. When he was 17, he had $1,000 
saved on which to start to college. That was some 
time ago, for Joe is getting gray around the edges 
and has had years of intervening experience which 
makes this account and analysis of farm incubation, 
at a time when most everybody is buying chicks, 
something to listen to and think about. 

Diversity within the poultry business instead of 
diversity outside the business is Mr. Bodwell’s 
thesis. He always had something to sell: broilers, 
hens, roosters, capons, market eggs and hatching 
eggs. It was seldom that all of these lines would go 
bad, and the combination kept labor busy through- 
out the year and provided a steady income. Capons 
at 30 to 50 cents per pound made him the most 
money ;—but back to the incubators. 

Suppose a poultryman buys 1,000 chicks per year 





300 chick hatches fit a housing unit. 


at 12 to 14 cents; say 12c. That’s $120 to be paid 
in a lump sum in March or April. To raise these 
chicks to broiler size in the best approved manner 
will call for three electric brooders, three brooder 
houses and 16 pounds of feed per bird before there 
is any income from them to pay feed bills. 
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Some First Rate, Common Sense Ideas 
a from Joe Bodwell, Poultry Farmer, Ex- 
Service 
Supervisor, Public Service Co. of New 


Satisfactory cabinet type incubators are available 
in 424 egg size. 


But if the farmer, instead of buying 1,000 March 
chicks, puts $56 into a 424 egg cabinet type incu- 
bator, he will have a routine and an accounting 
something this this: He will fill the incubator in 
January, March and May. Hatching eggs will 
cost 10c to 15c per dozen above wholesale, or say 
an average of 3c per egg for the season. The cost 
for the 1,000 chicks, assuming hatches of a little 
under 75 per cent will be: 


Se Se MR nth atest eer aensewee $38.16 
5 kwhrs per day for 66 days @ 3c...... 9.90 
I GENIN Es 6.646-04 ov 648550064550 56.00 

DE N66 tks cob eben csbatnnséenbwaes $104.06 
1000 chicks purchased @ 12c............ $120.00 
Versus incubator and hatching cost.... 104.06 

Balance for hatching labor........... $ 15.94 


In following years, with the incubator paid for, the 
saving would be $15.94 plus $56.00 or $71.94. 


Three Hatches for Economy 


Perhaps you will say as I did, that it is bad man- 
agement to have birds of several ages each season. 
But is it? Mr. Bodwell is advocating diversity 
and not commercial egg production on a farm with 
this size operation. Advantages of the three lots 
of chicks according to Mr. Bodwell are: The in- 
vestment in chicks and feed is spread over a longer 
period and the first lot of broilers will be of market 
size before the last egg and feed bills are due. One 
brooder and one brooder house will handle all of 
the 1,000 chicks one lot after the other. The labor 
will be spread out. The risk of losing the whole 
lot through disease will be lessened. The low priced 
June broiler market will be partly avoided, or en- 
tirely avoided if the second hatch of broilers is 
saved for roasters and canons. 

Hatching in lots of 424 eggs (300 chicks) fits 
into a unit system. This is the right number of 
chicks per brooder. These 300 chicks will come 
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Above: Propagating house made of standard 3 x 6 ft. 





down to 125 pullets, which is about the right num- 

ber for one unit of a laying house, making it easy 

to keep the different ages separate. 
Mr. Bodwell gives as advantages of this diversi- 
fied system: 

Heavier broilers, feathered better, in the early 
hatch. 

Distribution of cash investment, with a return on 
the first lot of broilers to pay for feed for the 
third lot. 

Eggs from the first lot of pullets during the high 
price season from July to November. 

Third lot will come into production as the first lot 
drops off. 

Broilers from the third lot will sell at a higher 


—Pim proud § ane om Fa 


price than from chicks hatched or purchased in 
April. 

For best results the roosters from the second lot 
of chicks should be saved for marketing as roasters 
in October and November, or better still, should be 
caponized and sold at 9 months old (the best age) 
which would be just before Christmas. Sell some 
or all of the first lot of pullets after they have pro- 
duced high priced eggs and at the mid-winter sea- 
son when hens are highest in price. 

This program was worked out especially for the 
New England small poultry farm. It might be a 
better pattern for other small poultry farms than 
the large egg production plants which have been 
patterned after elsewhere. 





VAN VEEN’S PROPAGATING HOUSE 


FEW years ago Mr. Theodore Van Veen 

built this propagating house and began the 
largest soil heating installation of its kind in the 
Northwest. He used 520 feet of soil heating cable 
in eight 400 watt units. 

The units are installed in a propagating house of 
Mr. Van Veen’s own design. It is especially adapt- 
ed to the use of under-heat in rooting cuttings of 
camelias, azaleas and rhododendrons. The propa- 
gating house is constructed of standard hot bed sash 
raised to a peak over a narrow walk between the 
two beds. In extreme cold weather it is readily 
covered with canvas or other material to hold the 


heat. 
The operating costs of this type of propagating 


sash. The beds in it are 3 ft. wide by 45 ft. long 


with electric heating cables furnishing all the heat. 


Shading laths in place. 


house compare very favorably with others that 
have been developed. The annual kilowatt-hour 
consumption per 3 x 45 foot bed for the last three 


years has averaged only 665 kwh. This could be 


reduced still farther by bringing the cables nearer 
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Right: Mr. Van Veen in his unique 
propagating house. There is a 2 
ft. isle between beds. 


the surface of the beds. At present they are at a 
depth of ten inches. 

Mr. Van Veen has been more than pleased with 
the results. The cuttings have rooted nearly 100 
per cent. 

In the last two years other and larger installa- 
tions have been made. One used ten 65 foot lengths 
of cable and one very large installation has 64 
lengths. Both of these houses are of standard 
greenhouse construction. Both show an average 
kilowatt-hour consumption of a little over 1,000 
kwh. per bed per year. 

ALBERT B. Cook, 
Rural Service Representative, 
Portland General Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 
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One of Leo's 20 foot by 24 foot laying houses with 140 hens. 
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It is equipped 


with two 60 watt lamps over the feeding area, and one !0 watt lamp over the 


roosts. White-washed side walls and 


ceiling diffuse light throughout house. 


Lights, Running Water and an Egg Grader 
Earn Profits on Well Managed Poultry Farm 


By LEO D. GAUTHIER 
Leo's Poultry Ranch, Scotland, Connecticut 


ITH increasing market competition, higher 

feed costs, and scientific or modern prac- 

tices, the question of good business manage- 
ment in the poultry industy is becoming increasing- 
ly important. No longer can a poultryman afford 
to continue with old-fashioned methods in his plant 
if he expects to make any money, and I say this 
from my own experience. 

On my poultry ranch, where I maintain 8,000 
breeders and 1,000 cockerels, I find that the intel- 
ligent use of lights in the laying houses is just as 
important in controlling my egg production sched- 
ule the year ’round, as feed and water. For in- 
stance, my early hatched pullets start into produc- 
tion about July and from then on we keep accurate 
daily records of their output. Just as soon as our 
records begin to show a slumping off from the 
average peak (usually about October or Novem- 
ber), we immediately start the “night lights” from 
dusk until 7 P. M. Our system of night lights con- 
sists of two 60 watt lamps in each 20 foot by 24 foot 
laying house of 140 hens, and the circuit is auto- 
matically controlled by a time clock. At 7 P. M. 
the night lights are turned off and a second time 
clock automatically turns on a circuit of 10 watt 
lamps, located over the roosts, for about one-half 
hour to give the hens a chance to get onto the roosts 
before all lights are turned off for the night. This 
night light schedule is continued each evening until 
sometime in December when, due to still shorter 
days, another slump in egg production begins to 
show on our records. At this time, we add “morn- 
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ing lights” to our night lighting schedule; that is, 
in addition to burning the 60 watt lamps in the 
evening from dusk to 7 P. M., they are also turned 
on from 5 A. M. until dawn. This schedule is 
followed through the remainder of the winter until 
spring when lengthening hours of daylight bring 
dusk and dawn periods to the 7 P. M. and 5 A. M. 
hours, and the use of artificial lighting is no 
longer necessary to supplement daylight. Our 
lights are not used again until July or August, 
when we burn 10 watt lamps in place of the 60 
watt size. These are burned all night long to pre- 
vent the birds from molting and to keep them in 
production while egg prices are high. When we 
are ready to have the birds molt, in the late fall, 
all lights are discontinued. Molting starts almost 
immediately and continues for an 8 or 10-week per- 
iod, after which time the morning and night light 
winter schedule is resumed for bringing them to 
steady production quickly. In general, nearly all 
breeds of layers respond favorably to this lighting 
schedule and with the use of good judgment in 
watching the production records and reaction of 
birds, this scheme has brought us satisfactory re- 
sults. Before we began using lights, we seldom 
expected any egg production from November to 
February. 

But this isn’t the only way electricity pays its 
way on my poultry ranch. One time, when service 
was interrupted by a severe storm, it cost me $12.00 
a day to hire 3 men and a truck to haul water for 
my birds. At this rate, in 30 days’ time, I could 
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pay for the entire cost of my electric pump equip- 
ment, which does the same job for 25 cents a day 
for electricity. 

My electric egg-grading machine saves a lot of 
time and labor too. Before I bought this machine, 
two men used to work eight hours a day grading 
approximately 5,000 pullet eggs daily. With this 
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T was 5 o'clock in the afternoon of February 
27, 1938, with a blizzard raging and the mer- 
cury down near zero. Houses suddenly went 
dark and electric clocks, refrigerators, electric 
stoves and pumps all stopped. The power was off. 

Calls placed to the Company Service Department 
brought a little red truck slowly down the icy road. 
The driver used a giant spotlight to “play” up and 
down the poles and the wind-blown trees between. 

Peering out of their frosted windows, farm folks 
watched the progress. 

The trouble-shooter kept moving down the road 
until he came to the end of the line. There he 
found the trouble. The high wind had blown ice 
laden trees across the wires. 
His searching spotlight, shining 
on glassy branches attracted a 
few curious customers to the 
scene. 

They stood shivering by the 
side of the little red truck as the 
linemen cleared the tree and 
with safety belt and climbers 
scaled the nearby pole—ice, 
snow and all. 

Reaching up among _ the 
dangerous wires, he replaced the 
burned-out fuses. There was a 
flash. The trouble - shooter 
descended. “I’m awfully sorry,” 
he said, “but the transformer is 
burned out. I'll hurry back and 
send out the line gang.” 

“What, send out a whole gang 
on a night like this just to give 
a few customers service? And 
Sunday night at that. Maybe 
the gang won’t be home.” 
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With the help of the electric egg grading machine, 

two operators grade and pack 5,000 pullet eggs in 

three hours—formerly an eight hour task. Operator 

at left inspects, candles and places eggs on machine. 

Right hand operator places graded eggs into their 
respective packing crates. 


equipment, the same two men do this job in 3 
hours, and have 5 extra hours to help me with 
other important work on the ranch. The saving in 
time and cost of labor, not only paid for this elec- 
tric egg-grading machine in eight weeks’ time, but 
also greatly improved our accuracy in grading 
eggs. 

Without electric service, I could not profitably 
operate my poultry ranch in the face of market 
economics and operating costs. 

Eprror’s Note. In response to an inquiry as to 
the economy and advantage of both night and morn- 
ing lights over just morning lights, Mr. Gauthier 
states that morning lights alone would throw the 
hen’s day so much out of line with the working 
day of the men he hires as to make it impractical. 
Also the nicety of adjustment of the light day 
which he can maintain, more than pays in addi- 
tional eggs and moult control for the added wiring 
and time-switches with a flock of his size. 


De 





“Don’t worry about that,” replied the trouble- 
shooter, “they’ll be out all right. They’re used to 
such things, rain or shine.” 

It wasn’t long until a huge truck came ’round the 
bend and stopped by the faulting pole. Out leaped 
four linemen. From the truck came ropes, pulleys, 
cables and tools. Also, there was a new trans- 
former just like the “dead” one on the pole. Peer- 
ing again from frosty windows, appreciative farm 
women said something should be done for a crew 
which would venture out on a night like that. They 
would make coffee! Candle light in the cupboard 
revealed coffee cake and crackers with plenty of 
good butter and applebutter. 

A messenger carried the glad 
tidings to the men with the big 
red truck. A Mr. Murphy, after 
first refusing, agreed to bring 
them in as soon as he could, 
“But we can’t leave until you 
have lights.” 

He kept his word. He first 
brought light and then brought 
the gang to the fireside. With 
them came friendly warm hand- 
shakes in spite of cold hands. 

The ensuing “feast,” though 
only 15 or 20 minutes long, did 
a lot of good all around. Every- 
body soon forgot the icy poles, 
the dim candles and the hours 
the “juice” was off. The hot 
coffee and general conversation 
disclosed a mutual sympathy and 
understanding. After all, it de- 
veloped, there isn’t any human 
difference between “Company 

(More on page 20) 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 





Rating, Capacity, Power Used, Speeds, Temperature Rise 
Under Load, Protective Devices of Motors; Types of 
Motors, Their Application and Care 


By H. P. RICHTER 





This is the first of a series of four 
articles on electric motors for farm Ai, Soe 
use by a man who knows motors and 
how to tell someone else about them. 
The information is concise, specific 
and semi-technical. The four articles 


Mr. Richter is a Member 
of Agricultural . p 
Engineers, Author of several in proportion, with the result 
books on Farm Wiring and that the motor heats rapidly if 
Practical Electricity and elec- 
trical buyer for a large mer- 
chandising concern. 


while coming up to speed. Nat- 
urally, the motor consumes watts 


the machine it drives does not 
come up to speed quickly. There- 





together will comprise a valuable 
compendium on motors worth keeping for reference. 
The three succeeding articles will take up: (2) Tempera- 
ture rise in motors under load, motor protection devices. 
types of motors: split-phase and capacitor. (3) Types 
of motors: repulsion-induction, three-phase, direct 
current, universal motors; jobs for large motors. (4) 
Care of motors, bearings, belts and pulleys, wiring 
for motors——Epitor’s NOTE. 


How Motors Are Rated. A motor is rated 
in horsepower. This means that (except for spe- 
cial-purpose motors) it will deliver the horsepower 
stamped on its nameplate hour after hour, all day 
and ail week without a stop, if necessary. 


Overload Capacity. Almost any good motor 
will for short periods develop from 1% to 2 times 
its normal horsepower without harm. Thus a 1 hp 
motor is usually 
able to deliver 
1% hp for per- 
haps half an 
hour, 2 hp for 
ten minutes, and 
usually even 3 
hp for a few 
minutes, with- 
out harm, Of 
course, no motor 
should deliber- 
ately be con- 
tinuously over- 
loaded, but this ability to deliver more than its 
rated horsepower is most convenient. For exam- 
ple, in sawing lumber, % hp may be just right, 
but when a tough knot is fed to the saw blade, the 
motor will instantly deliver, if needed, 1% hp, 
dropping back to its normal % hp after the knot 
has been sawed. A water pressure system using 
a % hp motor may ordinarily require only % hp 
or less, except for the last few minutes of running 
when the pressure builds up from 35 to 40 pounds, 
3%4 hp may be needed. The motor will automati- 
cally take care of it. 

Just as an automobile is started in low gear, so 
all other machinery requires more power while 
starting than while running. Likewise, most mo- 
tors are able to deliver far more power while 
starting than while running. The proportion varies 
with different types of motors, but some types are 
able to deliver four to five times normal power 
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fore the right kind of motor must 
be used for each machine depending on how it 
Starts. This will be explained in detail later. 


Gasoline Engines vs. Electric Motors. A 
gasoline engine is rated at the maximum power it 
can deliver continuously. Thus, an engine rated 
at 5 hp can deliver 5 hp continuously, but unlike 
an electric motor, it cannot deliver more than its 
rated horsepower. This explains why it is pos- 
sible to replace an engine of 5 hp with an electric 
motor sometimes as small as 2 hp. If the engine 
being replaced always runs smoothly, with little 
effort, if it seldom labors and slows down, it can 
be replaced with an electric motor of much smaller 
horsepower. If, on the other hand, the engine is 
always laboring at its maximum output, then the 
motor that replaces it should be of the same horse- 
power as the engine, because no motor should be 
expected to continuously deliver more than its rated 
horsepower. 


Power Consumed by a Motor. A motor 
draws power in proportion to the power it is de- 
livering. For example, while idling a 1 hp motor 
draws about 200 watts; while delivering various 
power outputs, the wattages drawn by a 1 hp 
motor are as follows: 


Delivering Motor Size Watts Drawn 
.P. H.P. (Approx. ) 
oA 2 400 
Y, 1 600 
M% 1 800 
1 1 1,000 
1%, 1 1,500 
2 1 2,000 
2% 1 2,600 
3 1 3,300 


Motors are designed to operate at maximum effi- 
ciency when delivering their rated horsepower ; 
while delivering more or less power, the efficiency 
usually falls off. In other words, it costs a little 
more per hour to run a 1 hp motor at half load, 
than it does to run a % hp motor at full load. The 
1 hp motor, while delivering only % hp, as per 
table above, consumes about 600 watts; a % hp 
motor delivering % hp consumes about 525 watts. 
In the long run, especially if a motor is to run 
many hours, it will be less costly to have a small 
motor for a small load, than to run a small load 
with a big motor that you may happen to have 
handy. 


Speed of Electric Motors. The most common 
speed for an electric motor is 1800 rpm while 
idling, which drops down to somewhere between 

(More on page 20) 








Oklahoma Boys Make Power Drill 


By ROY P. STEWART 
Executive Secretary, Oklahoma F.F.A. 


N the vocational agriculture farm shop at Per- 
kins, Oklahoma, there is an electric power drill 
which was constructed at a total cost of $8 for 

parts and labor, exclusive of the one-fourth horse- 
power motor and the drill bits used. It might be 
called a composite drill, for parts of junked auto- 
mobiles and an old cream separator were used. 
But it works, according to E. H. Foreman, in- 
structor there. 

The base of the drill is that of a cream separator, 
mounted on a platform made of two three-foot 
2x12’s, so that it can be moved if desired. The 
drill-stand, or main support, is a section of a Model 
T Ford drive-shaft housing, cut to a length of 30 
inches, with the flange end bolted to the separator 
base. 

Supporting arm for the drill-shaft is a nine and 
one-fourth inch section of the front axle of that 
same Model T, on which the spring shackle sup- 











Clifford Hall, Perkins, Oklahoma, Future Farmer of 
America, with home-made electrical drill used in that 
FFA chapter's farm shop. 


port was left to provide a tension and support for 
belt pulleys. The cut end of the axle is fitted and 
welded into the drive shaft housing. Because the 
spindle bushings are the exact size of the one-half 
inch shaft used on the drill, they may be replaced 
at a very small cost when worn. 

The drill-shaft itself is a piece of one-half inch 
steel rod, 18 inches long. One end is threaded to 
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take a one-half inch chuck, which will not wobble 
since the threads were cut with a lathe for true- 
ness. In the upper half-section of the shaft a key- 
way was cut. To get a variable speed, a cone pul- 
ley was used which also had a key-way cut and a 
key welded in so that the shaft might slide through 
the pulley. 

The drill shaft is operated vertically by a yoke 
attached to the axle by means of two pieces of strap 
iron, both five inches long, with three-eighths inch 
holes drilled in the ends. These matched holes are 
fitted on a bolt, which is welded to the lower side 
of the axle, about six inches from the shaft. The 
yoke is fitted to the upper ends of the straps to give 
leverage when it is weighted at the outer end. 

Three collars, each one-half inch in size, are used 
to fasten the yoke to the drill shaft, which then 
turns freely in the center collar while those on 
either side are set to the shaft. The center collar 
is held by a set-screw fastened on each side by a 
shallow drilled hole. 

The quarter-horse power motor is sufficient to 
pull any of the half-dozen varied bits used. A 
V-type belt, extending from the drive-shaft pulley 
back over an idler pulley on each side, thence down 
to the motor, gives it the necessary power. Nat- 
urally the motor is equipped with a four-way pul- 
ley to match that on the shaft. 

For the drill table, an old Buick crank rod bolted 
to the upright part of the shaft and supporting a 
block of hard wood at the outer end makes a satis- 
factory table, and it can be adjusted to different 
positions. 

As shown in the accompanying photo, with FFA 
member Clifford Hall drilling a one-half inch hole 
in a piece of strap iron, it really works. The boys 
are so pleased with it that they are planning other 
machinery and scouting the junk yards for more 
old automobiles. 


Hoosier Wins U. S. Corn Husking 
Contest 


Lawrence Pitzer of Attica, Indiana, known in his 
home section as “Slim,” won the National corn 
husking championship on November 3, husking 
28.39 bushels in the eighty minute session. 

Finishing second was Richard Huth, Minnesota 
champion, with 27.03 bushels; and Ecus Vaughn, 
Illinois champion third, with 26.51 bushels. Ted 
Koeger, Missouri title holder, took fourth with 
26.48 bushels, and Otto Sorenson, Nebraska cham- 
pion, fifth with 26.37. 

First place was worth $100, second $50, thirc 
$25, fourth $15 and fifth $10. 

Pitzer, forty-year-old Indiana state champion, 
who established a new record in his state contest, 
fell short of the national record of 41.5 estab- 
lished in 1935 by Elmer Carson, of Iowa. 
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Average loss of water from leaking faucets over a period of one month. 








By FORREST B. WRIGHT 





OST of us are inclined oc- 
casionally to neglect a leaky 
faucet until it exactly suits 
our convenience to repair it. This 
is a costly practice especially if it 


University 


Sanitation. 


Mr. Wright is Asst. Prof. of 
Agric. Engineering at Cornell 
and author of 
books on Rural Electrification 
and Rural Water Supply and 


devices are functioning properly. 

With the ordinary electric water 
heater set to heat water to 140°F 
an average of 1 kwhr is con- 
sumed for every 3% to 4 gal of 
water heated. At 1 kwhr for every 





is a hot water faucet. If steel piping 
is used for the supply plumbing the 
rust in the water is also likely to stain the enamel 
on the fixtures, and a surprisingly large volume 
of water may be wasted. 

The diagram above shows an average loss of 
water from commonly used types of faucets at 
five different rates of dripping. The size of drops 
varies widely with different types of faucets, how- 
ever, from these average figures a rough estimate 
can be made of the losses. 

In the case of a leaking hot water faucet there 
may be, in addition to the water losses, a very 


4 gallons, the energy to heat the 
water wasted at the rates shown in the diagram 
would be: 


kwhrs 

per mo 
Faucet leaking 30 drops per min .....-.......0seeeee 13.5 
Faucet leaking 60 drops per min ..... .....seeseeees 28.2 
Faucet leaking 120 drops per min ...-........seeeeeee 59.2 
Faucet leaking %%4” solid stream .............-eeeeees 253.5 
Faucet leaking 144” solid stream ........0eeeesesecees 550.5 


Faucet washers can be purchased for ten cents 
per dozen. New faucets can be purchased for as 
little as seventy-five cents each. It is obvious, 


Left: Compression type faucet, commonly used at kitchen sinks and 


lavatories. Right: Fuller type faucet. 
It is suitable only for low pressures. 


there are many yet in service. 


FLOW OF 
WATER 





considerable loss of heat. Some electric water 
heaters are equipped with “drip diverters” which 
by-pass cold water to a slowly leaking faucet. 
However, one cannot always be sure that these 
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This type is going out of use but 





therefore, that a little time and money spent re- 
pairing faucets yields good returns. 

The job of repairing leaky faucets is a simple 
one. The drawings show in cross section the con- 
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used in a home and on a farm. 
Examine the faucet to see where the leak is. 
If water is leaking at the spout the trouble is due 


RENEWABLE SEAT 
RENEWABLE WASHER 


either to a damaged washer or to a damaged seat, 
or both. If the faucet leaks around the stem when 
open, the trouble is with the stem packing. 

After locating the leak, shut off the water. Take 
the faucet apart and repair the worn or damaged 
part. Use a cloth on the jaws of the wrench to 
protect the finish on the faucet. If the leak is at 
the washer, the washer should be renewed. In 
modern practice a composition washer made of 
asbestos and rubber is used on both the hot- and 
the cold-water faucets. A pure rubber washer 
should not be used on the hot-water faucet be- 
vause it will soon be destroyed by the heat. 

Sometimes the screw which holds the washer in 
place corrodes to such an extent that it is im- 
possible to remove it without destroying it. Fre- 
quently the screw will break off at the base of 
the washer. In such an event the end must be 
drilled out and a new screw used for repair. 

If the leak is due to a damaged seat, the seat 
will need to be recut or renewed. If the seat is 
non-renewable a new seat may be cut with a 
faucet reseating tool or the old seat may be reamed 
out, the opening threaded, and a renewable seat 
installed. 

If the faucet has a renewable seat, as many of 
the better-grade faucets do, it will be necessary 
only to replace the old seat with a new one. As 
a rule a new washer and a new seat in a faucet 
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Hotbed Combine 


Last September the machine shown in the accom- 
panying illustration was demonstrated at the Agri- 
cultural Exhibition in Moscow. It is the develop- 
ment of an agronomist V. Mkrtshan. The machine 
is electrically operated and performs 22 operations. 
It transports soil, spreads it, marks it, plants the 
rows of vegetables, waters them, weeds, cultivates, 
fertilizes, sprays and pollenizes the plants. In 
running down the long rows of hotheds it raises the 
sash and closes them after it passes, ventilating the 
beds. The machines are said not to be complicated. 
It has tanks for water, fertilizer and spray materials 
and it pulls machines for cultivating and seeding 
as well as a harvesting platform. It is claimed that 
it will serve 2.6 hectares (6.6 acres) of hotbeds in 
8 hours. (Sovfoto) 
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struction features of the various types of faucets 












Left: A new type especially suitable for high pressures. 
By removing the packing nut all of the working parts 
of this faucet including the seat can be lifted out 
for repairs. Both the seat and the washers are 
easily renewed. 


Center: Ground key type of 
faucet. It is best suited for 
use where liquid such as acids 
or very hot water would tend 
to destroy the washers and 
packing of the other types. 


Below: Two types of faucet 
washers: A, flat disc; B, bev- 
eled. The beveled type is 
usually best 
for repairing 
old faucets. 
It will make 
a tighter fit 
if the seat 


is worn or 
(©) damaged. 
Flat washers 

B 


may some- 
times be 
used again 
by turning 
them over. 


make the old faucet function as well as a new one. 

On Fuller faucets the ball instead of the washer 
is renewed or tightened. 

If the leak is at the stem, the stem packing 
should be renewed. Some faucets require a special 
packing, but for most a few turns of a candle 
wicking lubricated with vaseline or petrolatum is 
sufficient. The candle wicking can be lubricated 
by drawing it through a quantity of lubricant held 
in the fingers. 

The wicking should be wound around the stem 
between the packing nut and the packing washer 
as shown in the illustrations. 

On the ground key type the key is tightened 
by means of the nut at the bottom. Ground key 
faucets should be kept lubricated to prevent wear. 
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Telling the Time 


a | SEE you've been spending money for one of 
those ’lectric clocks, Susan.” Mrs. Romberg 
rubbed the dust cloth over the smooth, curved top 
of the clock on the mantel. 

“The boys gave it to us for Christmas three 
years ago,” Susan answered from the hall where 





she was hanging up the red sweater Tommy had 
thrown down at the last minute as he rushed 
out to the bus. 

“Might better be spending their money for 
something worth while,” muttered the older woman 
as she went on with her dusting. 

Susan did not reply. 

“T said they might better be spending their money 
for something worth while,” her mother-in-law re- 
peated, raising her voice. 

“We have enjoyed it,” answered Susan quietly. 
“It doesn’t have to be rewound, and we are forever 
forgetting to wind clocks. Besides it is the most 
reliable timekeeper we've ever had. The children 
depend on it when they are getting ready for the 
bus. The men take a look at it to make sure 
the milk is going to be ready for the truck on 
time, and I keep an eye on it so I won't miss the 
homemaker’s hour from our state station each 
morning.” 

“Your father-in-law never had a watch in his 
life,” said Mrs. Romberg. “Give him a squint at 
the sun and he could tell to a minute when to 
come in to dinner. Right on the dot. He always 
said sun time was good enough for him.” 

“We can’t run our work by the sun any longer, 
mother. We are part of a world that runs by 
clocks. When we buy and sell and ship, we must 
meet train schedules and sales hours and delivery 
time. The children must get to school on time; we 
do not want to be either too early or too late for 
the movies or for church. I meet my friends in 
different places around the country, We have to 
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Conducted by GAIL MEREDITH 


time our activities with all of them. The sun won't 
do, and I like these electric clocks because they 
are just a little bit better than anything we've 
ever had before.” 

Her mother-in-law sniffed. 

But later that afternoon Susan saw her jotting 
down the name of the company that made the 
clock, and heard her, just before supper, asking 
one of the boys how much it cost. 

“Sun time! Huh!” thought Susan. 


A Gilt from St. Nicholas 


NE Christmas a very long time ago St. 
Nicholas, peering down a chimney top 
dropped his only coin. It clinked against the 
stones of the chimney and fell noiselessly into a 
little child’s stocking that was hanging before the 
fire to dry. 
On Christmas morning when the child took 


down the stocking and found the coin, he cried 
aloud with joy. 
“See, mother,” he called. “Look, father. Money 


in the toe of my stocking.” 

The mother and father left their work in sur- 
prise. Their eyes met over the little boy’s curly 
head. Then the father said, a smile in his eyes. 

“That, my little Hans, is St. Nicholas gift to 
a good little boy.” 


Portable lroners 


F you have been shopping for ironing machines, 
you will have noticed, no doubt, that there 
are several new portable ironers in the market 





December Contest 


Of course you are so busy you don't know 
which way to turn, but after all, you are think- 
ing most about Christmas. And it is Christmas 
| want you to write about this month. Your 
Christmas. The way you celebrate the holiday. 
You can call it “Christmas at Our House" if 
you like. Try to keep your letters down to five 
hundred words—but give us the story even if 
it runs over a little. 

We will pay five dollars for the winning 
letter, and a dollar to the writer of any other 
letters we may use later. 

The contest ends five days before Christmas, 
December 20. 

Address your leters to Gail Meredith, 700 S. 
Mills Street, Madison, Wis. 
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this winter. The one in the picture has a standard 
21 inch roll, an elbow control, an automatic 
thermostat, and a red signal light to tell you the 
current is on. 

Some of these ironers weigh as little as 27 
pounds, so you can carry them from a cupboard or 
closet to the most convenient place to work. 

When you want to sit in front of the dining room 
window to do you ironing, set up a table there 
and put the ironer on it so you can look out now 
and then and watch the snow pile up along the 
fence rows or catch the sparkle of sunlight on the 
melting icicle hanging from the roof. Your hands 
may be busy, but your eyes can wander a little 
to bring you new things to think about as the 
clothes roll through. 


My Christmas Wish 


What do I want for Christmas? 
Friendship and love and cheer ; 
Faith in my fellow comrades 

To last through the coming year. 


Fill up my Christmas stocking 
With laughter and mirth and song; 
Tuck in plenty of patience 

To have when things go wrong. 


Leave out all greed and self-pity, 

Give me the strength for my task; 

Give me more wisdom and courage 

This Christmas; that’s all I will ask. 
Mrs. E. M. FRienpD 
Corunna, Indiana. 





I hear that Santa’s grown so tired 
He’s had himself electric wired, 
So that his heart now lights the tree 
That holds the gifts for you and me. 

Mrs. R. S. RANDALL 
Coldwater, Mich. 


The Best I’ve Tasted 


HIS is the best new cookie I have tasted this 
year. It looks like a praline and tastes like 
something you dreamed. There is no use counting 
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on keeping these cookies very long for once your 
folks get their teeth in them, they are as good 
as gone already. 

Don’t let the oven get too hot, and watch the 
first cookie to make sure it is the way you want 
it. Then drop them on a cookie sheet and go 
ahead. It’s all done but the eating. 


Chocolate Humps 

34 cup brown sugar 2 eggs 
4 cup white sugar 2 tbsp. hot water 
% cup shortening 1 tsp. soda 
¥% lb. cake Nestles choco- pinch salt 

late cut in pieces 1 cup chopped nuts 

2% cups flour 

Drop and bake 15 minutes in a 350 degree oven. 

If they are thinner than you like, you can add 
a little more flour. They will still be rich and 


crunchy. 
. a e 
Mrs. Irvine Miller, Berwyn, Md., is the winner 


of our September contest. You will find her letter 
among the others in “Wired for Christmas.” 





Can You Name it? 


It’s a Hat Tub. Tubs of this kind, made of sheet 
metal, were the bath tubs of the ladies of Colonial 
days. They were named “hat tubs” because of their 
resemblance to a broad brimmed hat. The tub 
is about four feet across. Above the metal leg 
under the rim is a flat projection used as a seat 
Once the ultra modern, when the “running water” 
was carried by servants, these tubs are now an- 
tiques—just memories of the past. This one is still 
in existence in one of the old homes in Charleston, 
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Big Gain in Freezer Lockers 


The State Agricultural Extension Services in 
reports for the year ending July, 1939 told of 
an increase from 1300 locker plants in 33 states 
in 1938 to 1850 plants operating in 38 states in 
1939. Major increases were reported in Wiscon- 
sin—65 to 153, Minnesota—114 to 179, Idaho—5S0 
to 85, Pennsylvania—5 to 20 and Tennessee—2 to 
12. Towa leads with 350 plants, and Washington 
is second with 260. 


Fine Grinding Wastes Money 


That medium fine grinding of grains for cattle 
is preferable to fine grinding is again emphasized 
in Experiment Station reports from Ohio and Wis- 
consin. There are no benefits in increased pro- 
juction or in health of animals from the finer 
grinding and, in some cases, such fine material has 
resulted in digestive disturbances. Powdery ma- 
terial is also very unpalatable to animals. Medium 
grinding requires from one-third to one-half the 
power, is easier on the machines, means more bush- 
els ground per hour and avoids the undesirable 
heating of grains so often accompanying fine grind- 
ing—W. C. Kruecer, N. J. Extension Service. 


Jean Scrimpit washes the old-time way 
And saves a few pennies day by day. 
An electric washer would cost too much; 
She will not spend her cash for such. 
If she goes on as she’s begun, 
Her washings soon will all be done ; 
Then pennies will not worry her. 
They'll use them just to bury her. 
JosEPHINE L. BAKER, 
Midlothian, Texas. 


The witch hazel plant blooms late in the fall 
and ripens its fruit in the spring. 
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“I'm shopping for something for my husband to 


surprise me with," 
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O more endless running 
with buckets to fill the 
tubs. Instead, hot or cold 
water at the turn of a faucet! 
Wash day labors—and countless 
other Problems of sanitation and 
g—are indeed made 
lighter when you install a re- 
liable, precision built MYERS 
Water System. The same dependable source of 
water supply shortens many a barnyard task and 
brings added profits as well. The famous old 
MYERS trademark has guaranteed adequate water 
system capacity, as well as lifelong durability and 
economy, for thousands of farmers. You are sure 
to find a MYERS Water System that exactly fits 
your needs. Deep and shallow well models, for 
operation by electricity, gasoline engine, windmill, 
or hand power. Interesting booklet free. Write 
TODAY. 











Ask the nearest MYERS dealer about 
the new, electrically operated MYERS 
Ejecto Water Systems —the simplest, 
quietest, most troubleproof water systems 
ever designed. For 
pumping from wells 
up to 120 feet water 
levels. 
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YOUR FAMILY 
OESERVES tT 
oa 


WATER SYSTEMS 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
1132 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 





“Pump Builders 
Since 1870” 





Send free Water System Booklet and name of your nearest 
dealer. 






Address 
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—Ultraviolet Light 
—wWood Saws 


AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Have you read all the manufacturers’ adver- 
tising in this magazine? It will tell you 
What, How and Why electrical equipment can 
help you. 

A review of the leading applications for 
electricity listed below should help you to de- 
termine what appliances should best serve to 
improve operations on your farm. 

If our advertisers cannot give you all data 
and information you require, just fill out and 
send us the handy coupon at the bottom of 
this page. This service is FREE. 











For Home For Dairy Farm 

——Better Sight Lamps Animal Clippers 
clocks —_Bottle Washers 
——Clothes Washers ——Churns 


—_Cream Separators 
—_Dairy Sterilizers 


___Coffee Makers 
___Dishwashers 


——Flat Irons ——Milk Coolers 
——Food Mixers ——Milking Machines 
—_lroning Machines —Ventilators 


— Water Heaters 
For Poultry Farm 


Lighting Fixtures 
___Portable Heaters 


— Radios 

Ranges —Brooders 
—_Razors — Burglar Alarms 
—_Refrigerators ——Egg Cleaners 
——Roasters —Egg Graders 
— Sewing Machines —!ncubators , 
——Toasters — House Lighting 


—Scalding, Waxing 
——Water Warmers 


For Truck & Fruit Farm 
——Fruit Graders 

——Fruit Washers 
—lrrigation Equipment 
—Light for Plant Growth 
—Soil Heating 

—Soil Sterilizers 

— Stationary Spray Plants 
— Vegetable Washers 


—_Vacuum Cleaners 
—_Waffle Irons 
—_Water Heaters 
——Water Softeners 
—Water Supply 

Gen'l Farm. Equipment 
—<Auto Engine Heaters 
——Corn Shellers 
—Ensilage Cutters 
—_Feed Grinders 
—_Feed Mixers 
—_Hay Choppers 
__Hay Hoists For Farm Shop 
—_Insect Killers ——Bench Saws 

— Motors — Drills 

— Septic Tanks —Paint Sprayers 
—Threshing Machines — Soldering Irons 
——Tool Grinders 
—__Welders 

— Yard Lights —— Woodworkers 


“USE THIS READER | SERVICE COUPON 


eee ee eee eee aa ee 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Readers’ Service Dept., 24 W. 40th St., New York 


Without cost to me, please have manufacturers send 
complete information on the following Electrically 
Operated Equipment which I am thinking of buying: 


IN rr woes Shas i arr A arene Seige ae ate 
NS a soci asses 1s daca cay esol tian ib retottas Wie wieee omace 


Check here [] if dealer. 12-39 
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Power Lines and Blizzards 
(Here from page 12) 


and Customer” when it comes to electricity. The one 
doesn’t want you to be without it any more than 
you want to do without it. 

All agreed that a little reflection on the other 
fellow’s hardships and misfortunes—whether it be 
at the top of an icy pole, in the darkness of a coun- 
try home, or behind a mahogany desk—sheds a lot 
of light on things. 

A blizzard, it seems, can generate much good 
will if everybody faces it right. 

Ohio Edison Co. Bulletin. 


Electric Motors 
(Here from page 13) 


1725 and 1750 rpm while delivering rated horse- 
power. When overloaded the speed drops further 
until, as the overload is increased too far, the 
motor finally stalls. Low voltage also cuts the 
speed. 

Motors of other speeds are built, such as 900, 
1200, and 3600 rpm. These are more costly, and 
in case of motor failure, hard to replace quickly 
because they are seldom stocked, thereby necessi- 
tating change of pulleys and belts, and similar in- 
conveniences. It is therefore wise to use an 1800 
rpm motor wherever it is at all possible. Where 
a very slow speed is needed, use a motor which 
runs at 1800 rpm but has built-in gears which cut 
the speed of the drive shaft to a much lower figure. 

The speed of ordinary alternating current motors 
cannot be controlled by rheostats, switches or sim- 
ilar devices. Special variable speed motors are 
obtainable but they are costly special-purpose mo- 
tors and will not be covered here. 

(To be continued) 














ELECTRICITY HELPED ME 
EARN THIS MONEY 


Electric Hotplate Saved Pigs 

"Shortly after we had our house and barn 
wired for electricity, we had a thrilling ex- 
perience. 

“One evening, just before retiring, | stepped 
out on the porch and heard a noise, which 
sounded like pigs squealing. 

‘| turned on the lights, went out to the barn 
and found that an old sow had left her bed 
in the hog house, and had farrowed seven pigs 
out in the lot. 

"It was during the month of February. It 
was snowing. The pigs were almost dead. We 
picked up the pigs, brought them to the house; 
put them in a tub set on four tin cans to 
balance the tub, placed a one burner hot plate 
under the tub, turned on the low heat element, 
covered the tub with a strip of carpet and 
went to bed. The next morning the pigs were 
as lively as crickets. We took them out to 
the old sow. Six months later we marketed 
these pigs, averaging 198 lIbs.; topped the 
market at $8.50 per hundred. 

“Thanks to ‘electricity’ on the farm." 

Yours truly, 
LEE ROBLEY, 


Contest Letter Atwater, Ill. 
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Wedding Bells Ring for "Big Sister" 


IG SISTER has been married. For three years 

Alice Frost has been in the title role of “Big 
Sister,” radio serial drama. But, following the 
usual course of true love, one obstacle after an- 
other prevented her marriage with Dr. John 
Wayne (Martin Gabel). 

When Ruth Evans, her name in the sketches, 
met Wayne, he was already married to a woman 
who had lost her mind. Ruth finally capitulated 
to pleas of another admirer, the Rev. David Brew- 
ster. The day they were married Wayne's wife 
died. Hearing this news David disappeared im- 
mediately after the wedding ceremony. 

Ruth and John then spent a long period looking 
for her missing husband. Brewster finally was 





This is how "Big Sister" looked when she be- 
came a bride a short while ago. 


found in California, suffering from a strange in- 
curable malady. All efforts to save his life failed. 
Ruth was left a widow several months ago. So 
she was free to marry the man who means more 
to her than any other in the world. A few weeks 
ago the wedding was performed in the home of 
Ruth’s younger sister, Sue Evans Miller (Haila 
Stoddard). 


A Good "Pup" 


HAMPION SANDRA OF RIDGECREST is 
the new name for Al Pearce’s Great Dane. 
The 18-months-old Dane won the final points for 
her much-coveted championship at the Los Angeles 
county fair dog show. Pearce, the radio comic, is 
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eee Lill wonninc WATER 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 


A Goulds CID Water System will give you 
an ample supply of running water—new com- 
forts in your home—lighter labor on the farm 
—and the best health protection money 
can buy. What's more, a Goulds CID Water 
System actually pays you profits instead of 
being an expense. 


With plenty of running water—enough for your needs 
of tomorrow as well as your immediate needs—crop, 
livestock and poultry 
yields can be greatly in- 
creased and improved in 
quality. Fire menace is 
no longer a worry. 

Your Goulds Distributor 
can show you how to get 
the most running water 
per dollar—how to get a 
Goulds CID System now 
and let it pay for itself 
as you use it, under con- 
venient financing plans. 
Phone or write him today. 


GOULDS PUMPS 
INC. 


340 Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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particularly proud of his pup’s record because 
Danes are usually shown for 3 or 4 years before 
winning the championship title. Sandra has trotted 
home with blue ribbons from more than 20 leading 
dog shows. 


Radio Was Challenge to Johnson 


| Hagel noes EDWARD JOHNSON, who ac- 
quired a new name, a wife, and a nationwide 
reputation as a radio broadcaster while in Lights 
Out productions written by Arch Oboler in Chi- 
cago, has moved to New York. He is further en- 
hancing his fame by frequent appearances in 
Oboler’s new series of plays. In these he plays the 
title role cf Mr. District Attorney over NBC 
stations. 

Johnson started his radio career without a middle 
name but soon found that there was another well 
known actor named Raymond Johnson. To avoid 
confusion he added the middle name of Edward. It 
was during this period that he married his leading 
lady, Betty Caine. 

Johnson started his career as a newsboy, then he 
worked in a bank in his birthplace, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. From that he went to amateur plays, per- 
forming in entertainment places, and finally to 
radio. 

“The technique of radio,” he says, “is a constant 
challenge to the performer because of the concen- 
tration and imagination necessary to transform a 
bare and uninspiring studio into ‘mental images of 
the dramatic material at hand. Although I intend 
to return to the stage from time to time, it is for 























rating milk over 50%! It's the 
sensation of 1939! Don't buy a 
cream separator until you get 
the facts about Anker-Holth’'s 
latest achievement. Big value 
in first cost! Big saving every 
day you use it 


Write Immediately 
For Full Particulars 


Whether you milk 5 cows or 50, 
write and learn how you can 
make more profit from your 
milk than you have ever made 
before. Write at once to 


Anker:Holth 


SHELLS ALL CORN FASTER - CLEANER 


STOVER seu 


SHELLER 
Gets Every Kernel 


on Every Ear 





EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 
















Whether your corn is first 
class, damp or out of condi- 
tion, or general ‘‘picker’’ 
corn, Stover Shellers will shell 
it without waste or trouble. 
With hand-like perfection, they 
shell up to 125 bu. per hr. 
No corn bruised — ideal for 
Hybrid Seed or Popcorn. Sizes 
for 2 H.P. motor or larger. 

Write for Free Stover Sheller eas yer* 
Catalog. DEALER 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO., 85 Lee St., FREEPORT, ILL. 





Juanita Keys, of Arkansas, and Lee Bonnell, of 
Indiana, made the grade on Lasky's Gateway 


to Hollywood. They are competing with 
others for a radio picture contract following 
their test over CBS stations. 





this reason that I will never willingly abandon my 
radio work, I believe radio requires greater 
artistry.’ 

Johnson is a tall fellow of 6 feet 2 inches. He 
likes to walk, play tennis, which he once taught, 
and would play golf except that “when I get going 
in a game,” he says, “I never want to stop.” 


Turns Gray Over Night 


URNING gray over night is no trick at all 

for Betty Lou Gerson, pretty NBC dramatic 
star, who daily ages some 20 years without batting 
an eye, by merely walking from one studio to 
another. 

Betty portrays young and beautiful Connie Tre- 
maine, still in her early 20’s on Arnold Grimm’s 
daughter program, and as soon as the show is over, 
dashes to another studio to begin rehearsal for 


(More on page 25) 
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COOK ELECTRICALLY 
aa 





COMBINATION 
RANGE 


A size and model for every home. See your 
Monarch retail outlet or write for particulars. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
1239 LAKE STREET BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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Names and addresses of manufacturers of the 
articles described in this column will gladly be 
furnished upon request to What's New Depart- 
ment, ELECTRICITY OF THE FarM, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Indoor-Outdoor Automatic Time Switch 


A new smaller and lighter time switch by an old 
manu facturer. 
35 ampere rat- 
ing. Will turn 
one circuit on at 
dusk and off at 
dawn; or two 
circuits on si- 
multaneously 
and off sepa- 
rately; or two 
circuits on sepa- 
rately and off 
s i multaneously. 
Also has an 
omitting device 
for omitting the 
“on” operation 
on selected days. 
List price $20 
to $38.50. 











Pig Brooder 


The illustration shows a new 24x24x2% in. galv. 
pig brooder with thermostatically controlled 275 





watt heating element. The brooder is placed on 
the floor and protected from the sow by a guard 
rail. The young pigs get on top of the warmed 
plate. Celotex insulated. Price $13.20. 


New Publications 


PropeR CARE AND MAINTENANCE OF PorTABLE 
Execrric Toots. Care, maintenance, grounding, 
currents, trouble shooting of drills, grinders. 14 
pp. Black & Decker, Towson, Md. 

THE Propuction oF CLEAN Mik. 20 pp. Gives 

(More on page 26) 
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@ Now you can have 
better pumping, free 
from expensive up- 
keep. An AERMOTO 

Electric Water System 
pump with U-Bar 
construction—offers a 
modern improvement 
which saves you 
pom. i — 

eeps gear case c 

at all times. No dirt 
or water can get in. 
It eliminates costly repairs and adds 
longer pump life. ®@ Aermotor prices are 
lower than ever before. Take advanta 

of them. @ Write for “FACTS” Book. 


PN Si i a 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD-CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















New Cool, Easy Running 
Electric COW CLIPPER 


STEWART. 
CLIPMASTER 


Preferred the world over for its 4 
Greater speed, ease of handling, 
rugged, lasting durability. 


New anti-friction tension control assures perfect tension between 
blades for cooler, lighter running—faster, easier clipping. Makes 
blades stay sharp longer. Exclusive Stewart design ball-bearing 
motor is air cooled and entirely encased in the insulated EASY 
GRIP handle that is barely two inches in diameter. Completely 
insulated—no ground wire required. The fastest clipping, smoothest 
running, easiest-to-use clipper for cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. 
A $25 value for $19.95 complete. Slightly higher West of Denver. 
100-120 volts. Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer's or 
send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send for FREE catalog of 
Stewart electric and hand-power Clipping and Shearing machines. 
Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5524 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Illinois. 50 years making Quality products. 


NEW 
ANTI-FRICTION 

TENSION 

CONTROL 











Veg & O PERCENT 


by Feeding your own, home-grown 
GROUND Grain and Roughages. 
Add $10 to $20 more profit on every 
cow and $5 to $10 on every head of 
beef cattle, $2 to $3 more profit on 
every hog. Send for 


VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


on Stock Feeding, with proved plans for 
increasing your cash income on Farm 
products. Tells exactly how to make more 
money out of Stock and Poultry Raising. 
Write today. No obligation. Dealers wanted. 


C.S.BELLCO., Establisheds1 Years 
Dept. 73 - Hillsboro, Ohio 
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Motor Bearings, Transformers 


Question: Where can I get new bronze bearings 
for electric motors; also Neon 7" transformers? 
L. W. L., Olio. 


Answer: You should order new bearings for 
your electric motors from the dealer who sold 
the motors to you or from the manufacturer whose 
name appears on the nameplate. 

You can purchase all kinds of small transformers 
from the Jefferson Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill. 





Pump Motor Stops 


Question: We have an electric water pump, the 
¥% h.p. motor on which heats up so as to blow the 
fuse in the safety switch. Turning the large 
sprocket by hand, the load appears to be normal. 
The automatic shut- off kicks out at 50 lbs. Your 
advice will be appreciated. 

P. V. H., New Jersey. 


Answer: Investigate the following as possible 
causes of your difficulty : 
Be sure the motor and pump are properly 
lubricated. 
2. Check for low voltage at your pump. This 









SURFOLETS 


Wire your farm with Surfolets, the wiring outlets designed 
exclusively for farm wiring. One Surfolet outlet takes the 
place of 3 to 4 parts necessary in old wiring methods. You 
save time and money. Surfolets are good looking, durabis 
and safe. They fill a real need for an economical farm wir- 
ing method. See your dealer or write direct, giving your 
dealer's name. 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, 


Inc. 
FINDLAY; OHIO . 














Grind Your Own 


$5.00 DOWN — 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Own this amazing VIKING RED TORNADO 
HAMMER MILL for the money you are pay- 
ing now to hive your feed ground. Its 
economical operation actually pays for wat mill 
in a short time. Grinds wheat, corn, oats, beriey. 
roughage, etc., when- you want it. SELF-FEEDING 
—KEQUIRES NO ATTENTION! The sensational Red Tornado 
generates a tornado of smashing, grinding power. Works from 110 
or 220 volt outlet. Special % H.P. motor swings hammer at terrific 
speed. Uses little current. Selected for the feed room of New 
York World’s Fair Electrified Farm. C. Wurzel, Mich., says: 
mos. have ground 3100 bu. oats, ange and corn. 

Use mill at our risk 30 days. 
Write for details. 
Mich. 


“After using 
Pleased with results.” Pay $5 down. 
Price and terms easy. Send no money now. 

VIKING MFG. CO., Dept. 38, Jackson, 
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might be due to added load on your premises or 
added toad on the transformer which serves you. 

3. Your water table may be dropping due to a 
depletion in the water supply, a clogged well 
screen, or filling of the well with sand or silt. 

4. Be sure the belt is not too tight. 

5. Examine your motor to see that the brushes 
are not badly worn or bearings worn so the rotor 
strikes the field pieces. 

If these suggestions do not locate the difficulty, 
call on your pump dealer for assistance. 





Wiring for Poultry House 


Question: J have a 20 by 20 shed roof poultry 
house and 7 by 20 feed room between. I expect to 
wire it with electricity. .The building is about 50 
feet from the main dwelling, one pole will have 
to be set and a small fuse box inserted and ground- 
ed. I will need two openings in each room and one 
in the feed room. Could you give me wiring plans 
and an estimate of the approximate cost? 

L. BB. BR 


Answer: Herewith is a sketch of your poultry 


house with a suggested wiring layout. The build- 
ing itself may be wired with No. 14 wire if you 


Fused 
switch and ground 


hw r 





Toggle switch operated 


Lamp 
on pull chain socket 
by Big Ben clock 
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Roosts Roosts 


Convenience outlet 
for } hp motor, etc. 


are going to use only lights. If you expect to use 
drinking water warmers or electric brooders, | 
would recommend No. 12 wire in the building and 
No. 8 wire from the house to the poultry house. 
No. 12 wire from house to poultry house will be 
satisfactory for lights only. 

If you have a contractor who is fairly reasonable 
in his prices and has work nearby, he should do 

















‘this~job: for- about -$24.00 exclusive of the pole and 


the alarm clock. Of this amount $6.00 would be 








VENTILATE THE 


SURE LOW COST WAY WITH 
CLAY ELECTRIC 
VENTILATION! 


Foul air steals farm income. FRESH 
AIR increases milk production and hog 
— Your poultry is healthier and hens 

more eggs. Clay Fan Units are 
} Ms controlled — positive in 
operation—economical. New Clay Ventiia- 
ticn Cataleg FREE. Shows all types of 
farm building ventilating units. Write! 


Clay Equipment Corporation 
1239 Pearl Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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ul. ® 
> a A Quality DEEP WELL SYSTEM 
well 
Quiet operation | from Spiral cut gears and AT A LOW PRICE 
pinions—3 teeth in mesh at one time eliminates 
shes grinding and clashing. Price includes pump head, 
otor air chamber, special motor, automatic pressure 
switch, relief valve, check valve, 42-gal. galvan- 
ulty, ized tank, choice of water level and pressure 
gauge or air unloader, fresh water valve, dif- LIST 
ferential cylinder, sucker rod, couplings and bush- 
ing for drop pipe. All for $104.00. Easy terms. aoe Vem 
ies UNIFLOW MFG. COMPANY, ERIE. PA. 
“t to SHALLOW AND DEEP WELL PUMPS AND SYSTEMS © WATER SOFTENERS 
50 CELLAR DRAINERS 
have 
und- at 
ead ‘or wiring from the house, $6.00 for the entrance NEW KIND OF 
switch and ground connection, and $12.00 for the 
Ky. outlets in the poultry house. = PORTABLE 
iltry c } 
uild- Refrigerator Brine Solution Mi LKER 
you . . e 
: Question: We are installing a 3 H.P. combina- MEETS ALL INSPECTION ] 
tion milk cooling, storage and ice freezing equip- x on <r seee E “. PLUS! 
ment, The freezing tank is lined with galvanized CLEAN fa a few ee s- Wane 
steel. It seems to me that the recommended cal- Rush nametor *uust@ @ toeach cow. jo pulsator, 
cium-chloride solution will eventually corrode the sensations) thet can't 6 stick or foul. Result of 
tank. Is there any other non-evaporating, non- -- Bas price, Sid pertabies. Den" eee 
a corrosive brine solution which is satisfactory? Seas coos GREE yeu Get Caste akeut the gow 
k J. W. H., Mississippi. to perfect. tn- nker-Holt 
Answer: Calcium chloride is almost universally Anhor-Holth Mfg. Co..Reem M!!2 Pert Huren, Mich. 
used in galvanized lined containers for ice making 
and milk cooling, and you would have little trouble 
with it from the standpoint of corrosion. TRUMBULL 
There is a new chemical anti-freeze solution Pays You 3 for 1 
called propylene glycol which has the properties Provide Your Hens with 
you ask for and is giving satisfactory service in Water at 50° and Average 
cooling systems. This chemical is made by the Bg yt Eggs per 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 42nd More M Le ” Werk! 
St, New York. The price if 15c per pound in 55 rosie i teats _. canon 
> use ff gal. (470 Ibs.) drums, and 18%c per pound in 40 Thaw! More Eggs When Prices 
rs, I § gal. drums, f.o.b. Charleston, West Va. Fos eee ee 
r and Durability and Long Service. 
e Unfailing Water Supply in All 
Ouse. Weathers Keeps Hens in Prime 
ill be ° Condition and Production. 
On the Air £2 Vow Deatorio—er_ Sond $3.00. 
" Dpe repa older ree. 
ah erste paired wal teat mame ELECTRIC YFG 60 
, , venue » \ 
e and Midstream, in which she becomes 43-year-old Julia aville, Cena 
Id be § Meredith. 
The transition isn’t so hard, the way Betty tells 
it. “I just slow the tempo of my speaking and talk 
in a slightly lower register. I haven’t had any 
trouble being a young and middle-aged woman in /f F LECTRI 3 ALLY 
the same afternoon.” 
rH Betty thinks that the characteristics of the two or co 




















toles give her a break. Connie Tremaine is im- 
petuous and young, but for all that, “there are 
mature qualities in her youth,” Betty says. Julia 
Meredith, though middle-aged, has “a lot of youth- 
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a N freezing farm products for storage it is im- 

a portant to lower the temperature through the zone 
of crystallization quickly. This is the reason for 

ion low freezing temperatures. Constant temperatures 

wa are more important than excessively low tempera- 
tures for storage. 
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Ue 
BROODERATOR 





Fast Heat, Fan-Cireulated Clean Air, Mi T 

Control and other features, combined in a compact “Tow. 
COST Unit. You can easily build your own Hever and save 
$10. to $15. per Brooder. Start now to Cut Brooding Costs. 


See your loca! Dealer or write for Cireular today. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
1012 Woodford Avenue Plainville, Conn. 


a GENERAL ELECT 
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What's New 


(Here form page 23) 
20 “Dairy Suggestions” from USDA and point- 
ers on equipment. Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
5600 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 





Battery Lantern 
Here is a railroad man’s safety battery lantern that 
looks as if it might 
L OO be good for farm 
% fe use. It is claimed 
fi the focused beam 
eg ; will outline objects 


at 500 ft. Rust re- 
sistant plated fit- 
tings, alzac_ re- 
flector, and large 


aluminum handle. 
Light visible from 
all sides. Emer- 
gency bulb imme- 
diately available if 
one burns out. 
Price complete $5; 
replacement bat- 
teries 50c; bulbs 
10c. 








Brooderator 

The Brooderator is designed especially for the 
person who wants to make it himself and is will- 
ing to devote his own time and effort in order to 
save from $10 to 
$15 on the initial 
cost of every elec- 
tric brooder. 

The Brooderator 
consists of a com- 
plete Heating and 


Ventilating Unit 
with Pilot Light 
and  Micromatic 


Temperature Con- 
trol. The air cir- 
culating system is 
unusual, An ade- 
quate amount of 
clean, fresh air is sucked in and thoroughly heated 
and circulated into the hover by means of a cen- 
trifugal impeller. 

The poultryman constructs his own hover, fol- 
lowing directions that are included with the Brood- 


erator. 








Sound Slide Film 


“Tue Dawn or A New Day.” Better Light- 
Better Sight for school children. 15 minutes, 106 
pictures. Disc and film $10 (black and white) ; 
$22.50 part color. National Better Light Better 
Sight Bureau, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 


City. 


Jet Pump with Plastic Jet 


One of the popular jet pumps is now announced 
to be equipped with a moulded plastic jet which 


i) = 





is more durable than other materials and not af- 
fected by water corrosion. 





Electric Water Tank-Warmer 


Farmers wishing to warm the water in large 
water tanks, and willing to pay for it, now may ob- 
tain a carefree electric heater which only needs to 
be placed in the tank and wired into a heavy duty 
circuit (No. 
12 wire or 
larger). This 
heater, which 
is about 10 
inches square, 
circulates the 
water in the 
tank, warming 
it to the edges. 
It is equipped 
with 3,000 
watts in 4 re- 
liable heating 
units and with 
Penn thermo- 
stat control. 
Retail price 
with control 
and switch 
$69.00. 

Under test in a 10 ft. steel water tank without 
insulation, the manufacturer claims the heater 
was on 10 hours per day with 10° weather and 
thermostat set at 58°, the power consumption be- 
ing 30 kwhrs per day. At 10° below zero, the 
power was on 18 hrs per day and consumption was 
54 kwhrs per day. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





LYONize For PROFITS! Increase production, decrease 
costs—with LYON perfected electrical farm supplies. 
Burglar and fire alarms, fan ventilated brooders for 
chickens, turkeys and game birds, water warmers, auto- 
matic switches and thermostats—all units soundly engi- 
neered and built to last! Also full line of parts with plans 
for home assembly. For free catalog, write LYON RURAL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Dept. EF, San Diego, Calif. 





GET YOUR FREE COPY NOW. Bussey 80-page book 
for Poultrymen. Low Factory Prices. Parts for electric 
brooders and batteries; heating assemblies; wire Fabrics 
Poultry Department. Save money. BUSSEY PEN 
PRODUCTS CO., 5151 West 65th St., Chicago. 





POULTRY TIME SWITCHES pay for themselves in 
increased egg production. Five models from $3.95 to $18 
All-electric or manually wound, With or without dim- 
mer circuit. Write for information. AUTOMATIC ELEC. 
TRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Mankato, Minnesota. 





GET MORE EGGS in winter by regularly controlled hen 
house lighting for a longer day. Paragon Poultry House 
Lighting Controls—approved by leading authorities—are 
high class industrial type switches—accurate—dependable— 
easy to install. Provide dim period for roosting. Types 
for every installation, priced from $13 to $27. Write for 
Bulletin E.F. PARAGON ELECTRIC CO., 407 So. Dear: 
born St., Chicago. 





AMERICAN electric incubators hatch husky chicks thai 
win at shows and contests. Capacity from 96 to 3,00 
eggs, economical to operate. Also hot water battery 
brooders. Catalog—AMERICAN ELECTRIC INCUBATOR 
CO., Dept. F, New Brunswick, N. J. 











ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
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